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in an age of growing and articulate democracy, the one
hope of maintaining the hereditary principle in govern-
mental institutions was for its powers to be used very
sparingly, seldom for anything more than the amendment
of Bills, and certainly never for the total rejection of measures
for which it could reasonably be supposed that there was
a majority in the country* His Majesty expressed to
Lansdowne the fear that " if the attitude of the Peers was
such as to suggest the idea that they were obstructing an
attempt to deal with the.evils of intemperance, the House
of Lords would suffer seriously in popularity"* He
further informed him that he " had reason to know that
his Ministers were ready to make considerable concessions
to the Opposition, notably in regard to the time limit,
which they would, he thought, extend to twenty or twenty-
one years, if pressed to do so". Lansdowne, however,
would give no reassuring reply, for he was perfectly aware
that his fellow-Peers had already made up their minds to
reject the Licensing Bill, and it is fairly clear from the
evidence that he himself also favoured that drastic step*
A few of the leading peers (Lords St, Aldwyn, Cromer,
Milner, Balfour of Burleigh, and Lytton) had striven hard
to persuade their Party to adopt a different course; but they
were overruled* There is good reason to suppose that
" The Trade " had informed the Party managers that, if
they accepted the Bill in any shape or form, the brewers
and publicans would have to re-consider their immemorial
policy of giving support to every Conservative candidate,
It is at least noteworthy that the Conservative leaders in
the Commons, Balfour conspicuous among them, used
their influence on the side of total rejection. In the House
of Cotnmons the Licensing Bill had been carried by a
majority of 246. By the House of Lords it was rejected
by a majority of 176!